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THE JOLLY SEASON 
Told by LILLA STIRLING 
Pictured by SUE FELT 


The fun all starts when Sandy and his pet frog go 








up to Canada for Christmas—a tale that sparkles 
with snowflakes and jingles with sleighbells. 
= $2.00 


Written by ALICE DALGLIESH 
Illustrated by FLAVIA GAG 


Wouldn't it be fun to have your own radio program? The 
Davenport Family does have one—and through it, they 
succeed in solving an exciting mystery! $2.50 





A TOUCHDOWN FOR DOC 


Written by MARION RENICK 
illustrated by DWIGHT LOGAN 


Six-man football will be a lot more fun to play after you've 


seen this clear, picture guide to the game. 





PONY FARM 


Told and Pictured by PAUL BROWN 





Many big horse pictures tell all about the life of 
Shetland ponies—how big they are when they are 
born, how they frisk about, what they eat and 
what they like. *$2.00 
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It was a snowy night just before Christmas 
and I was tucking the penguins into their 
beds, when Peterkin said, “Now tonight tell 
us a story about the Grand Pan Penguin.” 

“Yes,” said Petunia. “Is he as beautiful as 
Santa Claus?” 

“Beautiful?” I said. “Now I never thought 
about that, and though he’s a great thinker, 
I'll bet he never did, either. You see, mostly 
the Grand Pan Penguin lives alone at the 
South Pole in the icy cold heart of Antarctica, 
enjoying the frost and snow and listening to 
the reports the winds bring him about pen- 
guins all over the world. And I guess he 
doesn’t bother much about clothes when he 
is home. But he does dress up once a year 
when he goes visiting. He puts on a cloth-of- 
gold robe and a diamond crown, and when 
he picks up his emerald cane and steps into 
his icicle seaplane, he’s a fine sight, he is!” 
“Tell us who he visits,” ordered Peterkin. 








“Oh, he visits penguin towns and villages 
all around the Antarctic and South America, 
and he brings to the good ones bright pebbles 
and delicious little Antarctic fish, but the 
bad ones get just one black pebble.” 

“Will he come here?” asked Petunia. 

“Maybe yes, maybe no. You see, for hun- 
dreds of years he never went north of the 
equator. Penguins did not live there, his bus- 
iness was penguins, and what was not his bus- 
iness, he left alone. Then Admiral Byrd and 
other explorers began bringing penguins 
north on their ships. 

“At first the Grand Pan Penguin didn’t 
pay much attention to these exiles, but then 
pretty soon the the North 
brought him news he didn’t like. You see, 
penguins were something new here, and peo- 
ple made a great fuss over them. It turned the 


breezes from 


heads of the sillier ones. They became proud 
and weren't a bit nice to the local animals, 








like ducks and turtles and frogs. Now the 
Grand Pan Penguin didn’t like that because 
he said that it would give the creatures up 
North a very poor opinion of all penguins. 

“So one December day he ordered his icicle 
seaplane to fly north. Crossing the tropics he 
flew ten miles high where it was cold enough 
for even an icicle. Then about dusk down he 
came near the penquin pool in the zoo. 

“The penguins there were amazed, but 
they bowed low and smiled. He looked them 
over and said, ‘I need an ambassador to rep- 
resent me in this country.’ 


Coming Next Month 


Story PaRApDE starts the New Year off 
right with a new serial, So Deak To My 
Heart, all about Jeremiah Kincaid, a 
champion horse, and Jerry’s strange pet. . . 
Genevieve wants a Doctor Set very badly, so 
She takes the Doctor at his word when he 
tells her to go to bed early . . . Have 
you ever wondered How Scenery Is MApE? 
Ralph Mason, a geologist, shows you with 
diagrams and an interesting article .. . 
A story of lumberjacks, tall trees, and a 
boy’s heroism is MAN WITH SPURS. . 
You'll be able to square dance after 
reading Do-Sz-Do AND PROMENADE, an article 
which explains basic square dance steps. . . 
Chief Busted Head decides that an Indian’s 
place is on his horse in WHITEY AND THE 
Jeep, and Whitey thinks he’s quite right . . . 
Lulu the Lobster rebels when Petunia de- 
cides to pretend that Lulu is her baby 
and dress her accordingly ... And, of 
course, there'll be crafts by La _ Vada, 
puzzles, jokes, verse, and paper dolls 
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“Of course, the proud ones spoke up first. 

“But the Grand Pan Penguin chose a 
modest young penguin liked and respected by 
all the creatures. And he gave him a badge to 
wear.and a splinter of the emerald cane and 
ordered the winds to serve him. So now the 
Grand Pan Penguin doesn’t have to come 
North so often, because his ambassador sees 
to things pretty well.” 

“Does he see to us?” asked Peterkin. 

“He sees to you right enough, and he’s 
thinking just now that it’s high time you 
were asleep if you don’t want a black pebble.” 
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Story of the (Cover 


“Let’s give a show!” said Jimmy. 

It was Christmas afternoon. All the pack- 
ages had been opened. All the games had been 
played. Charlotte’s new doll already had her 
crying apparatus jammed. Now there was a 
lull. " 


So, “Let’s give a show!” said Jim. 

Everyone was delighted. The grownups took 
their places in two rows of chairs, and the 
show began. 
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make a fine noise. 


First came the 
parade. Here was a 
chance to bang the 
new drum, toot the 
new horn, and 


Then came a pro- 
gram of songs and 
poems. The prize 
(which was a snow- 
ball) went to The 
Christmas Angel, 
which we thought 
you might like to 
hear: 

I am an angel. My name is Maud. 

My spot is the top of the Christmas tree. 
If there’s anything that you want to know 
About Christmas time, why you just ask me. 





I’ve been around so many years, 

One of my wings is all askew, 

And I wish they'd push my halo straight 
And dust my face off, I certainly do. 


Still, I guess that I shouldn’t complain, 

Because I get to see all the fun. 

I’m the first ornament on the tree 

And the last to come down when the 
holiday’s done. 

I could tell you a lot of things 

About who brings you the Christmas toys— 

How he gets in when you're off in bed— 

But if I told you, girls and boys, 


As I know I shouldn’t because it was he 
Who brought me here from his icy store, 
That would be naughty and I wouldn't be 
A good little angel any more. 
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BLITZEN 


"TERT 


By ALICE CARVER CRAMER 
Illustrated by FLAVIA GAG 


Rosemary and David were helping 
their grandmother make sand tarts for 
Christmas. Rosemary brushed each 
cooky carefully with eggwhite, and Dav- 
id stuck one almond carefully on each. 

When they finished and Grandma 
started putting the cookies in the oven, 
Rosemary and David, who had been 
bending over the kitchen table, lifted 
their heads and straightened their backs. 
Then they saw through the steamy win- 
dow that it was snowing. 

“Look, Grandma!” David shouted. 
“Snow! Snow for Christmas!” 

The two children slipped from the 


A SHOE FOR , 


tall kitchen stools and raced to the din- 
ing room window. There, standing 
among Grandma's ferns and begonias 
and Christmas poinsettias, they looked 


out over the yard, the highway, and the 
village green with its tall elm trees. 


Over everything they saw fine white 


snowflakes falling faster and faster, 
thicker and thicker. Soon they could 
barely see the white church on the hill 
across the green.: 

“I can’t see the church any longer, 
David, can you?” said Rosemary. “Why 
look, I can’t even see the trees. I can 
just barely see the barberry hedge.” 

“Looks like a real snow,” Grandma 
agreed, pausing a moment at the kitch- 
en door. “Snow for Christmas!”’ 

“I hear sleigh bells!’’ David cried. 

The children looked up and down, 
peering through the thick curtains of 
snow. Maybe it would be Mr. Tomkins 
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with a load of wood on his big old 
sledge. 

But the bells were different from his. 
They were lighter, faster, and gayer. 
And they seemed to ring from the sky 
and from the treetops. 

Suddenly something swept down onto 
the green from over the trees. They 
couldn’t be sure, the snow was so thick. 
Was it a tiny red sleigh? Before they 

| could get a good glimpse of it, the snow 
closed in again in swirling clouds. A 
streak of bell music shot across the sky. 
Silence fell once more. 

Then along the walk through the 
opening in the barberry hedge came 
slowly and delicately a little snowy 
creature with great branching antlers. 
Right up to Grandma’s front door he 
came. 

“It’s a reindeer,’ gasped Rosemary. 

“It’s coming here,” cried David. 

They saw from the window how the 
little animal paused 
on the stone doorstep 
and rapped with his 
antlers on the door. 

“Children, see who 


that is,’ Grandma 
called from the kitch- 
en. “ ’Tisn’t time for 


your Aunt Janet yet, 
nor your mother and 
| father either.” 
| David and Rose- 
| mary tumbled to the 
| door and pulled it 
wide open. Snow 
danced in, and a gust 
of wind. And _ the 
reindeer walked dain- 





a vue 


tily into the hall, limping on one of his 
tiny feet. 

“You took your time,” he said rather 
severely. His voice was like ice tinkling a” 
in Grandma’s silver pitcher. He was 
golden brown, and his head was no 
higher than Rosemary’s. 

“Well, you see—we didn’t—” David 
began. 

“We were so—so surprised—” gasped 
Rosemary. 

“Close the door, children,’ came 
Grandma’s hearty voice. “I'll be right 
there.” And in she came, on brisk feet. 

“Well now,” she said, “‘what’s this?” 

The beautiful little animal turned 
his head toward her, and shook his 
handsome antlers vigorously. 


































Ice crystals spat- 
tered from them in | 











a shower, onto the braided rug. “I am 
Blitzen,” he said. ‘‘May I come in?” 

“Mm-mm,” said Grandma thought- 
fully. “Hardly like to say no to you. Just 
stand there a minute, will you, until I 
get the snow off your feet.” 

Grandma dropped 
to her knees and be- 
gan to wipe each of 
the deer’s hooves 
with a cloth. When 
she touched the left 
front foot, the deer 
jumped and gave a 
little cry of pain. 

“What's 
Grandma 


wrong?” 
asked. 
“Hurt yourself?” 

“Yes,” sighed the 
deer. He looked 
about with an im- 
patient, sorrowful 
glance. “It’s the first 
time such a _ thing 
ever happened to any 
of us. I struck my 
foot on something, an 
icy cloud perhaps, and hurt it, and cast 
a shoe.” 

“Well, you poor beast!” Grandma 
clucked sympathetically. ‘““There, you're 
dry enough, I expect. Children, take 
him in to the fire, spread out that little 
rug from behind the woodbox for him 
to lie on, and go get your grandfather. 
I must get back to my cookies.” 

The little deer lay down before the 
parlor fire. His nostrils quivered as he 
smelled the smells of this new place: the 
woodsmoke, the spicy cooking, and the 
sweet pine Christmas tree beside the 
fireplace near the window. His great 
eyes flashed as he looked all about him. 
Then he rested his head on his forelegs, 
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“Blitzen,” he whispered 
“are you hungry?” 


trying it impatiently this way and that, 
until he found a position not painful 
for his hurt foot. His brown eyes closed, 
and he slept. 

He was still asleep when Grandfather 
came in with David and Rosemary and 
looked him over. 

“Wears shoes, does 
he?” Grandfather 
murmured. Grandma 
always spoke out 
brisk and clear, but 
Grandfather had a 
way of talking softly 
to himself as_ he 
worked. “Never 
heard before of a 
deer with shoes. But 
let’s have a look.” 

He gently lifted 
one of the feet, which 
was tucked up snugly 
under the deer’s side. 

“Gold!” Grand- 
father pointed. Dav- 
id and Rosemary 
stared. It was indeed 
a tiny gold shoe, gleaming in the fire- 
light far brighter than any of the Christ- 
mas ornaments. 

Blitzen felt Grandfather’s hands on 
his foot and awoke. He opened his eyes. 

“Santa Claus told me to come in here. 
He said anyone in Aroostook County 
should be resourceful enough to fix it,” 
he said. “I’m to catch them as they come 
back through here toward morning.”’ 

Again the deer put his head down and 
closed his eyes. 

“All tired out with this bad leg,” 
Grandfather remarked. “David, fetch 
the liniment. That'll do for the pain. 
But now about a shoe. That’s quite a 
problem.” 
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“A gold shoe,” said Rosemary anx- 
iously. ““Oh, Grandfather, we couldn't.” 

“Makes no matter if it’s gold,” said 
Grandfather. ‘‘So it fits I allow he'll be 
glad if it’s plain iron, or anything. But 
we've got no shoe that would fit him and 
if we did, how'd we put it on?” 

David sat down and began to rub 
Blitzen’s foreleg, just above the hoof, 
with the liniment. 

The deer opened his eyes and wrin- 
kled his nose. “Pheu! It smells awful!”’ 
he complained. His voice sounded sharp 
and cold, like the crack of ice on the 
pond when the weather changed fast. 

“See here, Blitzen,”’ said Grandfather, 
not unkindly but very firmly, “it’s what 
we use. It’s what takes the boys’ kinks 
out after they ski. It'll do you good. No 
matter if it smells like spoiled fish.” 

“Grandfather, could 
we make him a 
shoe?” Rosemary 
asked. ‘Maybe out of 
rope or something 
like that?’ 

Grandfather sat 
back on his heels. 
“Too soft,” he said, 
and shook his head. 
“Put up the lini- 
ment, David. That’s 
plenty.” 

“Well, maybe 
we could bandage 
his foot 
good and 


“Mm-mm. 
















somehow, 
thick—” 
Don’t 


think thee’d da ej. 36 it’s a gold shoe,” said Grandfather. 


ther, Rosemary. Think some more.” 
David ran back into the room. “You 
ought to get Mr. Vergil Dickinson, 
Grandfather,” he said. 
“What I was just thinking about,” 
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said Grandfather. “But he puts up his 
truck for the winter. Think maybe he’d 
come? On Christmas Eve?” 

“Tl call and see, anyway,” cried 
Rosemary. 

“Who is 
asked Blitzen. 

“He's the travelling smith. He goes 
around in his truck and shoes horses,” 
Grandfather explained. “But I never 
heard of him shoeing a reindeer, and in 
this weather, and on Christmas Eve.” 

Rosemary danced back into the room. 

“He'll come, Grandfather! At first he 
said, ‘No,’ But I said, ‘It’s for Blitzen,’ 
and he said, ‘Who?’ and I said, ‘You 
know, Mr. Vergil Dickinson, one of 
Santa’s reindeer,’ and he said he reck- 
oned he’d come.” 

Grandma put her head in at the door. 
“What have you de- 
cided?” she _ asked 
briskly. ““Whatever, I 
hope you can manage 
by supper and that’s 
at six sharp. Lots to 
do before bedtime. 
Doesn’t that poor 
thing want something 
to eat?”’ 

David tickled the 
deer’s forehead, and 
put his cheek against 
the sleek face. “Blit- 
zen,’ he whispered, 
“do you want some 


Mr. Vergil Dickinson?” 


supper?” 
Blitzen sighed, 
then yawned. He 


stretched his legs and stood up, tapping 
his lame foot lightly on the floor. 
“My foot feels better already,” he 


said. His voice was like the blades of 
(Continued on page 33.) 
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By Evsire Binns 


The lamp-lighter of heaven went his rounds dy 
Lighting the lovely stars and little sounds . 
Of earth folk finding rest came to him there 

Softly like snowflakes through the winter air. 


The lamp-lighter of heaven with his wand 

Lighted one last great star and from beyond 

Came like a snowflake through the winter sky ¥* | 
A little little sound, —a Baby’s cry! , 
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PETER’S GIFT 


By GLADYS WILMOT GRAHAM 





Peter Tutluk was a little Eskimo boy. 
He lived in Alaska, the land of the mid- 
night sun, in an igloo made of ice and 
packed snow that looked like a huge 
mound of ice cream with a door in it. 
But it was really a house quite large 
enough for his father and mother and 
himself. 

When Pete was eight years old, his 
father had given him a dog for his very 
own. The Eskimos call their dogs husk- 
ies, though each one has a name. Pete 
called his puppy Little Berry, because 
he had a brown spot right in the middle 
of his white forehead. 

Every day Pete took Little Berry for 
a romp in the snow outside the igloo. 
He loved his dog so much that he 
would never let his father tie him up as 
team dogs are tied. 

‘“‘He’s too small,” the boy argued. 

“Then you must watch he doesn’t get 
away,” his father told him. 

“Little Berry won’t go away,” Pete 
said. ‘“‘He knows I want him to lead my 
own dog-sled team.” 

His father smiled. 

“Don’t you believe he knows?’ Pete 
asked. 

“Huskies are wise dogs,’”’ answered his 
father. 
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Illustrated by RALPH RAMSTAD 


Pete remembered what his father had 
said. That was why his heart ached so 
much today. Little Berry must know 
that he was planning to give him away, 
because the dog would not leave his 
side. He kept licking his hand. Pete al- 
most cried. He did not want to give Lit- 
tle Berry away. The trouble was, he 
had to. He was going with his parents 
to the church Christmas party, and he 
had no other gift to take along. If he 
took nothing he would be thought stin- 
gy. [hat would never do for an Eskimo 
boy. 

Had not his father told his mother to 
pack all the tea and sugar they had 
for the celebration? His parents were 
not stingy. They would not want him to 
be stingy either. 





“Little Berry won’t run away.” 











The early freeze-up had kept supplies 
from coming in on the big ship. But 
even though the villagers had fared 
badly this year in food and clothing, 
Pete's father said, “Christmas is Christ- 
mas.” 

His mother had sewn many pairs of 
mukluks for Christmas gifts. It had been 
said of his mother’s sewing that no- 
body’s feet would ever get cold and wet 
if they wore a pair of her mukluks. 
These were packed with everything else 
in the big sled ready for the journey. 
They would have to travel a long way 
by dog-sled to the Christmas party. 

When it was time to leave, Pete saw 
that his mother had put on her best cal- 
ico dress and fur parka which came up 
over her head. The dogs were barking 
furiously. 

“Your father is waiting,”’ his mother 
said. So Pete followed her out to the 
sled. 

Little Berry did not want to come 
along. He slunk back and whined. Pete 
had to carry him, and he was heavy. 
Safely tucked in the sled beside his mas- 
ter, though, the dog nosed close, and 
Pete felt once more the thrill of Little 
Berry’s confidence in him. How could 
he give the dog away? He must not do 
it. Yet he had no other gift. 

It was ten o'clock on Christmas morn- 
ing, and the sun’s rays began to spread 
out over the tundra. The team dogs, all 
nine of them, tugged at their harness. 


Pete’s father was a good ‘“‘musher,” but 
it was hard work to hold back the dogs 
once they were scenting the trail. 

At the first crack of the long whip in 
the: wind and his father’s shrill cry of 
“mush,” the dogs were off. Pete’s father 
hopped on the runners of the sled be- 
hind the pack and stood there as they 
glided over the slick icy ground of the 
tundra. 

It was all Pete could do to hold Little 
Berry. He wanted to race with the oth- 
er dogs. He was a thoroughbred husky. 
For two long windy hours the boy clung 
to his dog and tried to think of some 
way to manage so that he could keep 
Little Berry. 

When the sun appeared on the hori- 
zon like a great ball of fire at the brim 
of the Arctic Ocean, Pete knew that it 
was about noon. They would arrive at 
the church in about another hour for 
the great feast of Christmas. The or- 
ange light of the sun would only shine 
for about half an hour. So when the sun 
slipped over the horizon again, leaving 
nothing but moonlight and the crack- 
ling northern lights to sweep the sky for 
the rest of the day, Pete knew there 
would be only about half an hour more 
for them to travel. 

As they slid into the village there 
were large crowds going around carry- 
ing poles with big colored paper stars 
on them, and they wore funny clothes 
like masquerade costumes. Pete learned 





They had to travel a long way to the Christmas party. 
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they had been doing this 
for a whole week in cele- 
bration of Christmas. Ev- 
erybody was so happy that 
Pete almost forgot the sor- 
row he felt. 

“I want a star,” Pete 
said to his father, think- 









The children were 
seated together in front on 
the floor, and their par- 
ents and the “old ones,” 
as they affectionately 
called their grandparents, 
sat around the room be- 
hind them. 


“Just give him to someone who loves little dogs,” Pete said. 


ing perhaps that would be something he 
could offer as a gift. But there were none 
to be had. 

After the feast, which included froz- 
en fish, reindeer stew, beans, hard 
brown bread, and Eskimo ice cream, 
which is made of whipped reindeer fat 
with blueberries frozen into it and flav- 
ored with seal oil, they all went into the 
church for the Christmas exercises. 

The tree was the largest Pete had ever 
seen. The minister said they had 
brought it from a long distance by dog- 
sled. It was piled all around with heaps 
and heaps of gifts. There were baskets, 
willow bow-and-arrows, necklaces made 
from sealskin beads, things carved from 
ivory and native birch, all set out on big 
wood tables. But what caught Pete’s eye 
most was a red and blue sled and a dog 
harness. It was the most beautiful thing 
he had ever seen, with reindeer carved 
on the sides. 
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Pete was in the very front row of 
children. Soon he would have to give 
Little Berry away, but he would not 
whimper about it. And so, before it was 
time to call out the gifts, Pete caught 
hold of the minister’s hand and told him 
he would give his dog to someone for 
Christmas. 

“Do you want me to give the dog to 
someone special?”’ asked the minister. 

‘Just give him to somebody who loves 
little dogs,’ was all Pete could say. 

“How long have you had the dog?” 
asked the minister, giving Pete a friend- 
ly smile as he patted Little Berry. 

‘‘He’s only a puppy. My father gave 
him to me for my birthday.” 

“You love your dog very much, don't 
you, to be willing to give him away on 
Jesus’ birthday? And you must love 
Jesus a whole lot, too,” said the minis- 
ter. ‘So if it’s all right with you I'll see 
that the little boy for whom I built that 
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sled and harness over there gets the dog. 
Would that make you happy?” 

“It would help,” answered Pete. He 
hoped the little boy lived near enough 
so he could see Little Berry once in a 
while. ‘“‘He’d better be good to Little 
Berry, though,” Pete added. He was no- 
ticing that neither his mother nor his 
father were stopping him from giving 
Little Berry away. He had hoped they 
would stop him. 

Then the minister started calling off 
the names of those for whom there were 
presents, but neither the sled and har- 
ness nor the dog were yet mentioned. 

“First,” the minister said, ‘it must be 
understood that all of these gifts are giv- 
en in the name of the children.” 

Pete was very much surprised to learn 
that even the mukluks his mother had 
sewn were given away in his own name. 
So was the tea and the sugar. Pete knew 
now that his parent’s gifts were his gifts. 
He had been too hasty in offering to 
give away his dog. He really would not 
need to give away Little Berry now, but 
he had promised. Could he go back on 
that promise? 

“And now we come to the last gift,” 
the minister was saying in a loud voice. 
“It’s this sled and harness that I made 
with my own hands.” 

The last gift? Was the minister going 
to give the sled and harness without his 
dog? Could it be that the minister had 
forgotten that Pete meant to give away 
Little Berry. He got up and went to the 
minister and tugged at his sleeve. 

“This boy,” the minister went on 
slowly, putting his hand on Pete’s head, 
“is the good master of a good dog. He 
has chosen to give his dog away for 
Christmas, because he loves it so very 
much.” 
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“No, no!” Pete’s heart said, “No!” He 
tugged and tugged at the minister’s 
sleeve, but the minister paid no atten- 
tion to him. It was too late. 

The minister kept on talking. “This 
boy wants me to give his dog to the boy 
for whom I made the sled and harness.” 

Pete could not’see the minister’s face 
for his own blurred eyes, so he had to 
stand there with sickness in his heart. It 
was terrible. Little Berry was licking his 
hand, as if to say, “Whatever happens, 
remember that I love you.” 

The minister kept right on talking, 
no matter how Pete’s heart pounded. 

‘‘When I was making the sled and har- 
ness,’ the minister told the people, ‘I 
intended to give it to Pete Tutluk... 
and... his dog.’’ Now he looked down 
at Pete. “Do you think you can take 
good care of them?” 

Pete was too stunned at first to real- 
ize that he could keep his dog, and there 
was so much noisy applause that he for- 
got to thank the minister. But he 
hugged his dog hard, crying, “Little 
Berry, it’s for you. That sled and har- 
ness. Do you hear, Little Berry? It’s for 
you.” 

And that is how it is on Christmas in 
the land of the midnight sun. 





“Little Berry, it’s for you.” 
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PART ONE 

“I sure hope I win that jeep today!” 
Whitey exclaimed, for what was prob- 
ably the two-hundredth time in the last 
week. He and Uncle Torwal were get- 
ting ready to ride to town to the Lone 
‘Tree County Reunion and Barbecue. 

These two, the boy and the old cow- 
puncher, lived alone on the ranch, di- 
viding the work between them. All 
summer they had been busy about the 
ranch, but now things were pretty 
well caught up and the prospect of go- 
ing to town to the celebration pleased 
them very much. They'd polished their 
boots, dusted their Stetsons, and 
washed their shirts. They'd even con- 
sidered ironing the shirts but, after 
some talk, had decided against it. 

It was only an hour after sunup when 
they rode out from the corrals, but al- 
ready they could see tall dusts in almost 
every direction where other ranchers 
were on the way to town. 
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Wall rey AND THE Jie ep 
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Whitey reached into his pocket and 
pulled out a well-worn handbill describ- 
ing the attractions to be offered at the 
celebration. 

“It says here,”’ he told Torwal as they 
jogged along, letting the horses take 
their time, “it says here that they are 
going to raffle off that jeep for only 
twenty-five cents a chance. I sure would 
like to win that thing!” 

“Seems like I’ve heard you mention 
that before a time or two,” ‘Torwal said 
wearily. “And what you want with a 
jeep is more than I can see! You can't 
put a saddle on it, and we don’t often 
have occasion to go to town.” 

“Why, it'll go anywhere a horse will 
go! It says so right here!’’ Whitey 
pointed excitedly to the handbill. “And 
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think how handy it'll be for hauling out 
salt, or grain, or fenceposts and stuff on- 
to the range!” 

“I’ve heard them things were right 
spry,’ Torwal agreed. “But I'd still like 
to see it swim th’ river. Howsomever, 
it’s your money, so go ahead and take 
yourself a chance on it, if that’s th’ way 

you feel about it. 





hurrying to the celebration, and the 
dust lay in a heavy cloud over them all. 
Out across the flats, horsemen—some 
alone and others riding two or more to- 
gether—trailed their smaller dusts 
straight across country. 

“Wonder if all these folks are going 





“But it might be a good idea to keep 
in mind that there’s only one jeep to 
win,” he went on. “And a whole passel 
of fellers are going to have chances on 
it besides you. So don’t be too busted 
up if you don’t win it, that’s all.” 

“Yessir!’’ Whitey told him. :“I know 
all that. But I feel downright lucky. I 
got me a horseshoe, and a _ horseshoe 
nail ring, and a rabbit’s foot besides. I 
just don’t see how I can help winning 
that jeep!” 

As they rode on toward town, the 
road was more and more crowded with 
buggies, and wagons, and old cars, all 
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to try to win the jeep?”” Whitey won- 
dered, as they réde out onto the flat 
themselves to get out of the dust. 
When they rode into Lone Tree, they 
saw that the town was in a state of quite 


considerable excitement. Main Street, 
the whole three blocks of it, from the 
blacksmith shop to the courthouse, was 
,decked out in bunting and little flags. 
The hitch rails were lined solid with 
teams and saddle horses and cars and 
trucks of the ranch people and Indians 
from the Reservation. 
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On the vacant lot next Gunnar Boo- 
dleman’s Gold Nugget. Emporium, a 
small carnival was set up. Early as it was, 
the merry-go-round and the other rides 
were crowded with cowboys, children, 
and Indians. 

On the flat behind town, Indians were 
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camping, and the Indian boys rode 
scrawny horses past on the way to water 
at the river. 

“I wonder where they got the jeep,” 
Whitey said as they tied their horses be- 
hind the blacksmith shop. 

He and Torwal prowled up and down 
the street, and Whitey thought their 
boot heels made a fine sound on the 
boardwalks. They stopped here and 
there to talk to neighbors, and to watch 
the carnival. 

There was one booth where you 
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could win some mighty fine saddle 
blankets by throwing baseballs into 
buckets. ‘The tickets were only twenty- 
five cents, and Whitey considered win- 
ning him one, but decided to wait and 
save his money for chances on the jeep. 

After they had seen what there was to 
see, and talked to everyone they knew, 
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Whitey and Torwal went back to the 
blacksmith shop for their horses. 

“It’s surely a good thing I learned to 
drive this summer!’’ Whitey observed as 
they rode towards the cottonwood grove 
where the barbecue was to be held. “Be 
right handy in case I win the jeep!” 

“Yeah, I reckon you're right,” ‘Tor- 
wal agreed wearily. He was glad that 
today would settle this jeep business, so 
maybe he wouldn't have to keep hear- 
ing about it. 

They rode into the grove and tied 
their horses where already dozens of 
other saddle horses were tied to trees, 
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and unhitched teams were tied to wag- 
on and buggy wheels, eating hay. At the 
far side of the grove two big steers were 
barbecuing over the fire pits, with four 
round-up cooks bustling around them. 
A number of paunchy, white-mustached 
cattlemen were directing things while 
‘a big crowd of men and boys and dogs 
stood around enjoying the fine smells. 
Long wooden tables had been set up un- 
der the trees, and the ladies were load- 
ing them down with the potato salad, 
pickles, cookies, doughnuts, cakes, pies, 
lemonade, iced tea, and other things 
they had brought. 

Families and groups of neighbors set 
up their picnics together, while un- 
attached cowboys prowled around eye- 
ing the tables to see where the things 
they liked best were located, so they'd 
not lose time when the eating started. 
Whitey saw all that, but he was looking 
for something else. Soon he noticed a 
crowd gathered close around something 
over at the edge of the grove. 

“That must be it, over there!” he ex- 
claimed, grabbing Uncle Torwal’s arm. 





“Let’s go over and get a look at it!” 
‘Get a look at what?” Torwal asked. 


“The jeep they are going to raffle 
off!” Whitey told him. 

“Well, you go on ahead and look at 
it,” Torwal answered. “If you can break 
away from it in time, I'll be around here’ 
somewhere when it comes time to eat.” 

So while Torwal squatted in the 
shade to swap yarns with other old tim- 
ers, Whitey hurried away to where he'd 
seen the crowd. He squirmed and wrig- 
gled his way up to the front row, against 
the fence that had been built around 
the jeep to keep people off it. From 
there he had an unobstructed view, and 
could admire the little car without in- 
terference. Critical fellows in the crowd 
now and again spoke of the fact that the 
jeep looked mighty second-hand. 

But to Whitey it seemed the hand- 
somest machine he'd ever seen. The 
man inside the fence leaned against the 
jeep, looking bored. Now and again he 
walked around the fence offering 
chances for the raffle, and every time he 
came by, Whitey dug down into his 
pockets for another quarter, until he 
finally had a handful of tickets. He felt 
sure he couldn’t possibly lose today, 
but still an extra ticket or two would do 
no harm. 

When somebody crowded up to the 
fence next to him and grunted, “How, 
Boy!’’ Whitey looked and saw it was 
Chief Busted Head, a very old and very 
fat Indian that occasionally stopped by 
the ranch to camp or help butcher. 

“Hello, Chief,’” Whitey greeted him 
politely, then they both leaned on the 
fence and admired the jeep. 

“Fine buzzwagon!”’ the chief grunted 
after a while. ‘““What they do? Sell it?” 

(Continued on page 18.) 
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Globi went a farm to see. Piggy would not move an inch. 
Said he, "Pig, come home with me." Globi groaned, "This is no cinch!" 
































Globi shoved him, fore and aft. Globi turned around to scold 








Piggy, tickled, only laughed. Said he, ‘Pig, you're much too bold." 
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"| will fix you!" Globi said, In he pushed the piggy bold, 
Brought o barrel on his head. Homeward then the barrel rolled. 








WHITEY AND THE JEEP 
(Continued from page 16.) 
“Going to raffle it off this afternoon,” 
Whitey told him. 
“Rassle buzzwagon?”’ the chief want- 
ed to know. “Sounds heap silly!” 
“No! No! Nobody rassles the jeep!” 
Whitey told him. “They have a raffle 
and whoever wins gets the jeep!” 


‘Heap good!” the chief agreed. ‘“Who 
I hafta rassle with to win buzzwagon? 
Me biggest rassler here. Rassle any- 
body! Think I win buzzwagon!” 

So Whitey carefully explained to him 
how a raffle worked, that the lucky num- 
ber won the jeep. 

“Still good!” the chief exclaimed 
when Whitey had finished. “Got lotta 
two bitses, buy lotta ticket. Win buzz- 
wagon easy!” 
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“Well, maybe,” Whitey agreed, 
doubtfully. “But I’m trying to win it 
myself.” , 

‘Not good for young boy to gamble!” 
Busted Head told him. “Besides, little 
buzzwagon like little iron pony! Too 
mean for boy to handle. Busted Head 
win buzzwagon, give boy my pony!” 

So the chief bought a handful of tick- 
ets, and Whitey bought a couple more, 
then they both stood and admired the 





“Me win buzzwagon?” asked the Chief. 


jeep until the cooks over at the barbecue 
pits hollered to “come and git it!” 
After everybody had eaten and rested 


.a while, the sheriff climbed onto a table 


and called the crowd around him. It was 
time for the raffle! Whitey and Uncle 
Torwal were in the front row, and right 
beside them was Chief Busted Head. 
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“Sheriff give me buzzwagon now?” 
the chief asked Whitey. 

“Well,” Whitey told him, “he’s going 
to draw the ticket to see who does win 


it. 
“Good! Me win buzzwagon!” the 
chief answered, pushing his braids un- 
der his greasy black Stetson. ‘Me lucky 
gambler!” 

The sheriff spoke to different folks 
out in the crowd he hadn't seen before, 
and made a few announcements about 
lost or strayed horses, and the events for 
the rest of the afternoon. ‘Then he took 
the opportunity to make a little politi- 
cal speech to remind folks he was their 
Honest, Industrious, Fearless, and Eth- 
cient Sheriff, and this was election year. 

It seemed to Whitey he would never 
get done, and he wondered if maybe 
he'd have time to hurry over and buy a 
couple more chances, just in case. But 
the sheriff did finally finish, the people 
clapped and laughed, and the time had 
come for the drawing! 

“Now, folks,” the sheriff said, ‘in 
this warsh tub are the numbers for the 
drawings to see what lucky people win 
the merchandise so kindly donated by 
the Merchants of the Town, The Cattle- 
men’s Association, and the Anti-Horse 
Thief Association! 

“The first number drawed will be 
for the forty dollar Stetson hat from 
Boodleman’s Golden Nugget Empor- 
ium. The second number will be for the 
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pair of fancy stitched hand-made boots 
from Hairpants Hagedorn’s Saddlery. 
And the third will win that fine jeep 
you have all been admiring over the 
other side of the grove! I’m going to ask 
Judge Proudfoot’s little gal Sally to 
climb up here and pick out the num- 
bers.” 

Whitey’s hands were so sweaty he 
could hardly hold his tickets as he stood 
waiting while the little girl was lifted 
onto the platform and blindfolded. But 
finally she reached into the tub, fum- 
bled around a little and came up with 
a ticket stub. The sheriff took it and 
read off the number. “Number One- 
Six-Aught-Three wins the forty dollar 
Stetson hat!’’ he hollered. 

Busted Head nudged Whitey. “Me 
got that number for hat?” 
holding out his tickets. 

Whitey read the numbers quickly. 
“No, Chief,’’ he said, “you don’t win 
it!”’ 


he asked, 


Nobody had claimed the number yet 
when Busted Head nudged Whitey 
again. ““What number you got, Boy?” he 
asked. 

Whitey had been so busy thinking 
about the jeep he hadn't thought about 
winning anything else. Now he took a 
quick look at his tickets. “I got it!’”’ he 
yelled. ‘I got the number!”’ 


(This is part one of a two-part story. To 
be concluded next month.) 
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By AILEEN FISHER 






ScENE: The play takes place in the comfortable kitch- 
en-dining room of an old farmhouse. There is a door 
at one side leading outdoors. At the back there is a 
large window. In the upper pane hangs a homemade 
Christmas wreath. Below, on the sill, stands a partly- 
used red Christmas candle (unlighted). 


Gram: (Sadly) They couldn’t make the promised 


Christmas Eve has come and passed, visit. 
And Christmas Day, and now the last It isn’t fair to blame them, is it? 
Of day is turning into night, GRAM: 
And not a soul has come in sight. Oh, I don’t blame a soul! I know 
(She looks fondly at the big tablecloth, The road is buried under snow. 
and opens it a little.) But still, for fifty years or more, 
Our Christmas tablecloth—oh dear, Some Christmas guest has passed this 
Will not be- written on this year! door. 
MOLLY: 


Poor Gram. But no one could appear. 
The snow’s so deep. 
MOTHER: 











The cold’s severe. 
We counted on the Smiths, but they 
Would need a magic kind of sleigh 
To get across the drifts today. 


{ 


) TABLECLOTH 


Illustrated by GRACE PAULL 






Time: It is Christmas Day, early in the evening. 
When the play begins MOTHER is preparing things for § 
supper. GRAM sits near the window next to a small | Nog fe~ 
stand or table on which lies a big folded tablecloth full wae | 
of names embroidered in red floss. MOLLy is playing 
with some of her Christmas toys. 


The tablecloth holds every name— MOTHER: 
All worked in red, of those who came. That tablecloth tells quite a story. 

(She takes the tablecloth on her lap.) GRAM: 

MOLLY: Each year has added to its glory, 
Fifty years! Why, Gram, no wonder Until this Christmas, no one came— 
The names go up and down and un- I can’t embroider in a name. (Sighs 

der, and shakes head.) 
Left and right, and back and forth, Mo.ty: (Reading names.) 
East and west and south and north. “Auntie Meg and Uncle Harry, 


In 1910, with daughter Mary.” 
Gram: (To Mother) 

Way back there in 1910. 

Why, you were just a baby then! 
MoLty: (Reading again.) 

‘Hawkins family, 1901. 
Gram: (Brightening.) 
That year we had a barrel of fun! 
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We all went skating, I remember— 
What a sparkly bright December! 
Billie Hawkins, big old clown, 
Skated mostly sitting down! 
Morner (Looking at tablecloth.) 
“Lettie Todd.” I wonder where 
She is today? Why, I declare, 
I haven’t thought of her in years. 
GRAM: 
This cloth is like a book, my dears; 
It keeps a record of the past. 
Fifty years. They've gone so fast! 
And now, alas, the chain is broken. 
No one’s come to leave a token 
Of himself this Christmas Day. 
Not a soul has come this way. 
MOLLY: 
Poor Gram! Why did it have to snow 
And snow and snow and snow? 
MOTHER: 
The only year . . too bad . . too bad. . 
(Sound of stomping outside the door.) 
That must be Dick outside, and 
Dad. 
I hope they finished up the chores 
And all the work they had out- 
doors. 
(Dick and Father come in, shaking 
off snow, removing coats, etc.) 
MOLLY: 
You look just like a snowman, Dick. 
Dick: 
I bet the snow is ten feet thick! 
FATHER: (Laughing) 
Not quite. But we’re snowed in, all 
right. 
There’s not a path or road in sight— 
—Just miles of deep, unbroken white. 
No travelers are abroad tonight. 
The biggest storm that I remember. 
GRAM: 
At least, the biggest in December. 
No other storm on Christmas Day 
Has kept expected guests away. 
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DIck: 


The tablecloth is out of luck. 
The snow this year would stop a 
truck. 
MOLLY: 
Well, anyway, I’m going to light 
The candle now. It’s Christmas night: 
The glow outside will look so jolly. 
Dick: 
But no one’s going to see it, Molly. 
Lighting it is only folly. 
MOLLY: | 
It’s a sign of Christmas, though, 
Shining out across the snow— 
Even if it doesn’t show 
Where a person's apt to go. 
(She lights the candle.) 
FATHER: 
Molly’s right. 
Dick: 
Is supper soon? 
MOTHER: 
After all you ate this noon! 
Get the chairs. We'll soon be ready. 
Molly, hold this platter steady 
While I slice some turkey thin. 
FATHER: 
Don't forget I like the skin! 
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GRAM: 

Such good things we have to eat, 

And no guest to share our treat... 
(There is a muffled noise at the win- 

dow.) 

What was that? I heard a sound. 

Dick: 

Gram, there’s not a soul around. 

All the stock is closed up tight 

In the barn this snowy night. 
(There is a muffled noise again.) 
MOLLY: 

Someone's there. I heard it too, 

At the window... 

Dick: 

Can't be true. 
GraM; (Hopefully) 

Maybe someone saw the light. 
FATHER: 

Listen! There’s a sound all right. 
MOLLY: 

Someone saw the candle glowing. 
Dick: 

Aw, it’s just the blizzard blowing. 
FATHER: (Goes to the door and looks 
out.) 

No one’s here. Now wait, what’s that? 

A little, weary, hungry cat! 

It must be lost... 

MoL.y: (Running to door and picking 
up real or toy kitten) 
Poor little kitten, 

Cold and tired and weather-bitten. 
MOTHER: 

I'll go fix some milk. Poor mite, 

Lost and cold on such a night. 

Dick: (Coming to look) 

It’s a pretty little fellow 

With those streaks of black and yel- 

low. 

Wonder if it has a name... 

Mo ty: (Suddenly excited) 
Name! Why, grandma, someone came! 
Someone crossed the Christmas door. 
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Moruer: (Bringing food) 

And shares our Christmas feast, what’s 

more. 

GRAM: (Happily) 

The visitor we’ve waited for! 

I'll make our tablecloth report 

This caller of a different sort. 

But wait—we do not know its name. 
MOLLY: 

Let’s make a record all the same; 
Let’s trace around the kitten’s paw. 
(Molly brings the kitten and everyone 
gathers round to see the paw traced 

on the Christmas tablecloth.) 
GraM: (Laughing) 

Such signature I never saw. 
MOTHER: 

It’s surely different from the rest. 
FATHER: (Laughing) 

It’s such a different kind of guest. 
MOLLY: 

In several ways it is the best. 

It came just when it most was needed. 
GRAM: 

For fifty years I have succeeded 

In marking down, where it would 

stay, 

The story of each Christmas Day. 

And now our tablecloth will show 

A record of this year of snow! 
OTHERS: 

A guest, the most unusual yet, 

To mark a day we won't forget. 








We all went skating, I remember— 
What a sparkly bright December! 
Billie Hawkins, big old clown, 
Skated mostly sitting down! 
Moruer (Looking at tablecloth.) 
“Lettie Todd.” I wonder where 
She is today? Why, I declare, 
I haven’t thought of her in years. 
GRAM: 
This cloth is like a book, my dears; 
It keeps a record of the past. 
Fifty years. They've gone so fast! 
And now, alas, the chain is broken. 
No one’s come to leave a token 
Of himself this Christmas Day. 
Not a soul has come this way. 
MOLLy: 
Poor Gram! Why did it have to snow 
And snow and snow and snow? 
MOTHER: 
The only year . . too bad . . too bad. . 
(Sound of stomping outside the door.) 
That must be Dick outside, and 
Dad. 
I hope they finished up the chores 
And all the work they had out- 
doors. 
(Dick and Father come in, shaking 
off snow, removing coats, etc.) 
MOLLY: 


You look just like a snowman, Dick. 
Dick: 

I bet the snow is ten feet thick! 
FATHER: (Laughing) 

Not quite. But we’re snowed in, all 

right. 

There’s not a path or road in sight— 

—Just miles of deep, unbroken white. 

No travelers are abroad tonight. 

The biggest storm that I remember. 
GRAM: 

At least, the biggest in December. 

No other storm on Christmas Day 

Has kept expected guests away. 
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DIcK: 


The tablecloth is out of luck. 
The snow this year would stop a 
truck. 
MOLLY: 
Well, anyway, I’m going to light 
The candle now. It’s Christmas night: 
The glow outside will look so jolly. 
Dick: . 
But no one’s going to see it, Molly. 
Lighting it is only folly. 
MOLLY: . 
It’s a sign of Christmas, though, 
Shining out across the snow— 
Even if it doesn’t. show 
Where a person's apt to go. 
(She lights the candle.) 
FATHER: 
Molly’s right. 
Dick: 
Is supper soon? 
MOTHER: 
After all you ate this noon! 
Get the chairs. We'll soon be ready. 
Molly, hold this platter steady 
While I slice some turkey thin. 
FATHER: 


Don’t forget I like the skin! 
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GRAM: 

Such good things we have to eat, 
And no guest to share our treat... 
(There is a muffled noise at the win- 

dow.) 

What was that? I heard a sound. 
Dick: 

Gram, there’s not a soul around. 

All the stock is closed up tight 

In the barn this snowy night. 
(There is a muffled noise again.) 
MOLLY: 

Someone's there. I heard it too, 

At the window... 

Dick: 

Can't be true. 
GraM; (Hopefully) 

Maybe someone saw the light. 
FATHER: 

Listen! There’s a sound all right. 
MOLLY: 

Someone saw the candle glowing. 
Dick: 

Aw, it’s just the blizzard blowing. 
FATHER: (Goes to the door and looks 
out.) 

No one’s here. Now wait, what’s that? 

A little, weary, hungry cat! 

It must be lost... 

MoL.y: (Running to door and picking 
up real or toy kitten) 
Poor little kitten, 

Cold and tired and weather-bitten. 
MOTHER: 

I'll go fix some milk. Poor mite, 

Lost and cold on such a night. 

Dick: (Coming to look) 

It’s a pretty little fellow 

With those streaks of black and yel- 

low. 

Wonder if it has a name... 

Mo ty: (Suddenly excited) 
Name! Why, grandma, someone came! 
Someone crossed the Christmas door. 
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MoruHer: (Bringing food) 

And shares our Christmas feast, what’s 

more. 

Gram: (Happily) 

The visitor we've waited for! 

I'll make our tablecloth report 

This caller of a different sort. 

But wait—we do not know its name. 
MOLLY: 

Let’s make a record all the same; 
Let’s trace around the kitten’s paw. 
(Molly brings the kitten and everyone 
gathers round to see the paw traced 

on the Christmas tablecloth.) 
GRAM: (Laughing) 

Such signature I never saw. 
MOTHER: 

It’s surely different from the rest. 
FATHER: (Laughing) 

It’s such a different kind of guest. 
MOLLY: 

In several ways it is the best. 

It came just when it most was needed. 
GRAM: 

For fifty years I have succeeded 

In marking down, where it would 

stay, 

The story of each Christmas Day. 

And now our tablecloth will show 

A record of this year of snow! 
OTHERS: 

A guest, the most unusual yet, 

To mark a day we won't forget. 
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- Christmas Arout 


Christmas is celebrated very differently in dif- gift 

ferent countries. In England, the most beloved Je. 

custom is the burning of the Yule Log. At Christ- Ci 

mas it is joyfully dragged through the snow and f 

amidst great celebration, lighted with a piece of 
the Yule Log of the Christmas before. On Christ- 
mas Day, groups of singers called “‘waits’’ serenade 
the English homes. A great noon meal of roast 

beef or goose is climaxed with the traditional 
plum pudding. English children also have a dec- 

orated Christmas tree. 

In Norway, children also have Christmas trees 
and a great feast with gifts hidden throughout the 
house for which they must search. The Norwegian 
people never forget their bird friends on Christ- 
mas, for sheaves of grain are hung on poles. 

In Sweden, they have a strange custom in which 
gifts are sometimes tossed into the front door by 
mysterious visitors who try to run away before 
they are recognized. 
In Holland and Belgium, Christmas Day is ob- 
served in a very religious manner. Most of the day 
is spent in church. The children’s day of joyous 
celebration is really held on December 6th, St. 
Nicholas Day. It is believed that on the evening 
of December 5th, St. Nicholas rides through the 
night visiting each home to find out if the boys 
and girls have been well-behaved. If he finds a 
good report, their wooden shoes are filled with 
© gifts. If not, they find small branches or switches. 
, In France, the gifts are also left in shoes which 
people put near the hearth or chimney at Noel, 
} as they call Christmas. They believe these 
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dif-| gifts have been left by the Christ Child, le petite 
ed | Jesus. A small token or a bean is baked into a spe- 





st- cial Twelfth Night Cake, which is eaten at the end 
d of the Christmas season. The child who finds this 
! token is called the King, or Queen. 


In Italy, Christmas is also a religious occasion. 
For twenty-four hours before Christmas Eve, a 
strict fast is held. ‘Then on Christmas Eve, they 

have a tremendous feast. A large crock, called the 
Urn of Fate, is filled with gifts, which are 
drawn out by everyone. Instead of our Santa 

Claus, they believe in a little old lady called 

Befana, who comes on Twelfth Night. 

In Australia, December comes in the 
warmest part of the year. Children go to the beach 
for a swim, or the entire family will go on a picnic. 

Australians decorate the Golden Wattle tree, which 

has beautiful blossoms at Christmas time. 

Mexican children also receive gifts on the Eve 
ie. 2 wim of Epiphany, or Twelfth Night, as do the children 

mig sha of Italy. The gifts, which are supposed to be left 
by the Magi, or Three Kings, on their way to see 
the Christ Child, are found in their shoes at the 

foot of their beds. One of the most exciting Mex- 
ican Christmas customs is the breaking of the piii- 
ata. The pinata is a gaily decorated large clay bowl 
filled with gifts, candy, and toys. The pifiata is 

hung above the heads of children who are blind- 
folded and given a stick. Each child takes a turn 
until finally some one strikes the bowl and breaks 
it. Then there is a great rush for candy 
and gifts, each one getting as much of 
these as he can. 
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Mr. Hanway’s 
Contraption 











A True Story by F. J. JUPO 
Illustrated by the Author 


‘No need to shoot, Al Khazim. They 
have their hands up already.” The tall 
wild-looking Caucasian and his three 
companions lowered their muzzle-load- 
ers. They kept a watchful eye on the two 
strangers, while their leader stepped 
forward, bowed, and said, “I’m sorry to 
inconvenience you, gentlemen. But Al- 
lah will help you as he has helped us.”’ 

Then he grabbed the bridles of the 
strangers’ two mares and their pack- 
horse. ‘Iwo of his men stripped their 
victims, leaving them nothing but their 
underwear. The travelers were too sur- 
prised to resist. 

Jonah Hanway, the famous English 
explorer, and his fellow-traveler stood 
in their underclothes shivering in the 
cold mountain air. 
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“Well, that’s that,”” said Hanway, as 
the robbers disappeared with their hors- 
es among the towering cliffs. He was un- 
able to suppress a smile at the sight of 
his scantily clad companion. 

‘““At least we are alive,” he added. 
‘“‘Now I will be able to tell the Czar a 
few things about safe traveling in these 
parts of his country. Luckily, I’ve sent 
my notes by courier to London.” 

It was the year 1743. Hanway had 
just concluded a special mission for the 


British crown to the Court of St. Peters- 


burg. He was now on his way to Persia. 

After the robbery, he and his compan- 
ion set off down a mountain trail and 
reached a village where they were given 
shelter for a few days. On the morning 
of their departure, one of the friendly 
villagers came forward with an oblong 
package wrapped in silken cloth. The 
man said that he had found it in the 
shrubs near the village. 

“Why, it’s the present the Czar gave 
me,’ exclaimed Hanway. “The robbers 
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must have dropped it in their haste.” 

“Perhaps,” said his companion with 
a smile. Privately, he thought the villag- 
ers themselves might have been the rob- 
bers and that they had returned the 
package because they could make no use 
of the strange contraption it contained. 

* * * 

Seven years later, on a rainy day, a 
London street was suddenly filled with 
shouts and catcalls. The noise grew to 
such proportions, as the crowd moved 
down the street, that a bookseller on 
the route looked out to see what was 
going on. 

He saw a well-dressed gentleman in 
front of his shop window surrounded 
by a whirling crowd. Laughing and 
shouting, they pointed to the strange 
contraption the gentleman held in his 
hands. It was a long stick with a little 
roof attached. The little roof was held 
upright with wooden ribs. This pro- 
tected the stranger from the rain, but 
it looked so funny that the bookseller 


could not blame the London gutter- 
snipes for laughing. 

The stranger retreated into the dark- 
ness of the bookseller’s shop to escape 
the ever-growing crowd. Then the book- 
seller recognized his visitor. 

It was Jonah Hanway, the explorer. 

“This,”’ said the visitor after he had 
finally succeeded in folding up his gad- 
get, ‘was a gift from the Czar of Russia. 
It was stolen from me once by Caucasian 
robbers. I don’t want to lose it again to 
this mob.” 

Years later the bookseller loved to tell 
the story of the day he had entertained 
in his shop the first man in London to 
carry an umbrella. 
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Suddenly, the London street was filled with shouts and catcalls. 
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*sx Christmas in Great Paintings 
») By KATHARINE GIBSON 
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witH SAINT MARGARET AND SAINT JOHN 


Fibppine Lippi was painting in Italy 
at the time that a famous countryman 
of his was busy discovering the new con- 
tinent of America. 

In painting this picture, Filippino set 
himself a difficult task: that of paintin 
a picture to go in a round frame. The 
canvas for such a painting was often 
stretched over a barrel head. To under- 
stand how hard it might be to plan a 
painting of this kind, think how many 
sharp edges there are in a human body, 
shoulders, knees, elbows, nose, chin, 


and of trying to work these into a per- < 


fect circle so that they seem to belong 
naturally. 


&) 


by Fillipino Lippi 
—The Cleveland Museum of Art 
You can look at the picture for a long 
time and keep seeing ways by which 
Filippino was able to do this. Let your 
eye start with the head of the Madonna, 
move down her right shoulder and arm, 
across the clasped hands of the children, 
then up the curve of St. Margaret’s arm, 
shoulder, and head. Take a pencil and 
draw what you have seen. It will echo 
perfectly the shape of the picture. 
Filippino Lippi was too careful an 
artist to repeat one form over and over. 
He felt the need for change. Notice, 
then, the straight lines, those in the col- 
umn at the back, in the wall, the square 
basket, the cross. These give a needed 
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feeling of force and crispness to the pic- 
ture. 

Like all the painters of his day, Filip- 
pino knew the favorite colors of 
the Madonna, rose and blue. For the 
most part, he has kept to these two col- 
ors in varying shades. To give the paint- 
ing glow and light, he has added a 
wonderful gold-orange. 

Filippino painted the heads of the 
Madonna and St. Margaret with grace 
and delicacy. Both are fragile and hardly 
of this world. The children have a kind 
of heavenly loveliness belonging only to 
babies, but at the same time they are 
sturdy and alive. St. Joseph expresses 
both steadfastness and patience. 

Giovanni Bellini, the artist of THE 
ANGEL MusiIciAN, was born in_ Italy 





Detail from Tue VircIN AND THE Four Saints 
by Giovanni Bellini 
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nearly thirty years before Filippino 
Lippi. In one of his most famous pic- 
tures, the Madonna sits on a high 
throne, upon the lowest step of which is 
this small angel with a lute. Intent upon 
his tune, he is like any good child who 
wishes to do his lesson well. He listens 
for every note to hear if it is correct. 

The very young angels are the work 
of a Spanish painter, Diego Velasquez, 
who was born nearly one hundred and 
fifty years after Filippino Lippi. They, 
also, are to be found in a very large 
painting and at the foot of the Madonna. 
Wrapped in a filmy cloud, only their 
heads are to be seen. Angels they are, 
but if there are ever mischievous angels, 
these would surely be among them. Not 
heaven itself could hold such busy eag- 
erness. Velasquez might easily have 
taken as his models, infants like your 
little brothers, sisters, or cousins. And 
what better choice could any artist make 
for a Christmas angel! 
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Detail from THe CROWNING OF THE VIRGIN 


by Velasquez, Musee de Prado 
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WHAT PIES DO YOU KNOW? 
What pie is a spotted pony? 
What pie do you smoke? 
What pie is a bird? 
What pie steers the ship? 
What pie is a tree? 


~~ > 
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6. What pie is half a quart? 

7. What pie is a fruit? 

8. What pie is a heap? 

9. What pie is a fish? 

10. What pie is a robber on the seas? 


WORD PUZZLE 
If you spell out the words pictured below, 
adding and subtracting the letters correctly, 
you can read a message for you. 


nan 
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A MATCH BOX TRICK 

For this trick you will need two empty 
match boxes, two pieces of colored tissue 
paper, red or green or blue, and two crayons 
the same color as the tissue paper. 

Put the red paper into one match box and 
mark the end of the tray with the red cray- 
on. Then put the other piece of paper in the 
other box, and mark that tray with the cor- 
responding color. Now comes the magic part. 
Move your hands over the boxes, pick them 
up and lay them down again while you re- 
peat in a low voice: 

“Abracadabra, in and out, 
Change, oh colors, change about.” 

Then push open the tray that is marked 
in red and pull out the blue or green paper! 
This trick is simple because the two ends of 
a match box are identical and the tray moves 
either way. Before doing the trick you mark 
the ends of the trays that are toward you with 
the opposite colors from those you are going 
to put in the boxes. While you are repeating 
the chant and picking the boxes up, turn 
them around. Practice makes perfect. 


THE BARN WINDOW 
A farmer had a barn window that was 
three feet square. He wanted to make it small- 
er, so he boarded up half of it, yet he did 
this in such a way that the opening was still 
three feet high and three feet across? Can 
you think how he managed to do it? 
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SANTA CLAUS’ PACK 

There is a message for you on Santa Claus’ 
pack, but you must fill in the letters before 
you can read it. First, guess the words which 
are defined below and write them above the 
numbers. Then fill in the numbered squares 
on the pack according to the number under 
each letter. 


To transport: 11 ; & FF & 

A heavenly body: 40 29 22 4 
Exceedingly: 2. 7 31 10 

Edge of the ocean: 28 12 21 39 3 
A cat’s song: 35 27) 33518 

Greens to eat: 15 
A month: 6 36 25 
A pronoun: 14 16 

A burrowing animal: 17 


A plaything: 20 26 $2 


RIDDLES 
Why is a vote in Congress like a cold in the 
head? 
Why is a woodcutter a very remarkable per- 
son? 
If you see a counterfeit coin in the gutter, why 
must you always pick it up? 
Why is a hundred-year-old man like a calen- 
dar? 
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MOTHER GOOSE PANTOMINE 


Have you ever acted out Mother Goose 
rhymes? It is fun to go through the motions 
without saying anything to see if your friends 
can guess which character you represent. Lit- 
tle Jack Horner, Mistress Mary, and Little 
Miss Muffet are easy for one person, and 
partners can act See-saw Marjorie Daw, Mary 
Had a Little Lamb, and Jack and Jill. If you 
play this game at a party, it is a good idea 
to whisper a title to each person so that too 
much time won’t be wasted thinking up 
rhymes. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES 
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‘Ch look’ Mother cries, ‘at the peoples Hinetree! | Father gnaws off a twig, and stands tt up tall- 
You never have found such a good one for me !"! |‘Oh.no} remarks Mother.“That wont do at all.” 
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The mice offer Mother Mouse twig after twig . And one 1s $00 skinny, and one is too thick, 


| But one is too little, and one 1s too big,,| And one is lopsided, and one just a stick— | 
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She finally finds one thats really right-"When tts trimmed, it will be such a glorious sight ! 
Moreover,"adds Mother," really don't see how the people can grudge us one twig off their tree!” 














A SHOE FOR BLITZEN 
(Continued from page 7.) 
many skaters on the ice. “Yes, I am hun- 
gry. What may I have?” 

Rosemary ran to bring him three Mc- 
Intosh apples. David brought an arm- 
ful of hay, which he spread on a news- 
paper. 

“In the parlor?” said Grandmother. 
“Oh well, it isn’t every day.” 

Before Blitzen’s meal was done, Mr. 
Vergil Dickinson drove up, the engine 
of his truck coughing and wheezing. It 
was a green truck that he had built him- 
self on an old engine, and in it he had a 
small forge and a little anvil and many 
shoes—everything he needed. He made 
the rounds of the neighborhood for fifty 
miles through the summer and fall. 
Now he pulled his truck right up to the 
side porch and left the engine going 
and the lights on. 

“Where is this critter?’’ he called. 
“You'll have to get him out on the 
porch, and let’s be quick. It’s cool to- 
night.” 

Blitzen came with the children, limp- 
ing only a little. 

The snow had stopped falling. Light 
from the porch door, the truck, and the 
forge shone over the white levels of the 
yard, and the snow-filled trees. 

Mr. Vergil Dickinson wore a red cap 
and a red muffler and his nose was red 
between them. He worked fast. He took 
up a pony shoe and tried it for size 
against the delicate hoof. 

He shook his head and‘ whistled. “A 
mile too big,” he said. “ "Way too thick. 
Too big all around. It’ll pull him down. 
Now how can I make a shoe from 
scratch here this time o’ night?” 

“A star would do it.” 

It was Blitzen’s voice, quiet as the 
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“Don’t slip,’ warned Grandfather. 


whisper of snow. “Santa uses those 
sometimes.” 

‘‘A star!” cried Mr. Vergil Dickinson. 
‘“‘What’s the beast saying?” 

“A star!” cried Rosemary. “You 
know, Mr. Vergil Dickinson. We'll have 
to—” 

Said Mr. Vergil Dickinson, “I’m 
blessed if I like to go monkeying with—”’ 

Said Grandfather, “But, Rosemary, 
how—” 

Rosemary pointed. “There, look! 
There’s a fine one right in the maple 
tree at the tip of that branch.” 

“T'll get it!’’ David shouted. 

“Mind the snow! Don’t slip!”” warned 
Grandfather. 

David was used to that maple tree. He 
scrambled to the branch and wormed 
his way out along it. When he got to the 
thin part, he wound one arm around 
and reached and reached with the free 
hand. His fingers just closed on one 
point of the star, and he snapped it free 
and dropped it to Rosemary, who was 
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standing under the tree with out- 
stretched hands. | 

“It’s new to me,’ muttered Mr. Ver- 
gil Dickinson, blowing on his fingers. 
But he took the star from Rosemary, 
and picked up his hammer. 

‘“‘Now hold still like a good deer,” he 
said to Blitzen as he took his foot be- 
tween his knees and tried the star 
against the hoof. 

At the blows of his hammer, sparks 
of rose and blue and silver sprayed out 
over the porch rail. The children’s 
faces were lighted by the glowing colors 
as they watched. In no time at all, it was 
done. 

“There,” said Mr. Vergil Dickinson, 
“doubt if Santa could do better him- 
self. How’s it feel?’ And he reached 
down in his pocket for a sugar lump. 

Blitzen took the sugar lump, and 
stamped on his foot. 

“It feels just right,” he said softly. His 
voice was like the wind in the hemlock 
branches. “Santa said in Aroostook 
County they'd be sure to fix it.” 

“Well then, that’s that,” said Mr. 
Vergil Dickinson. ““Good-by, and a Mer- 
ry Christmas to everybody!” 

He climbed into his truck, which was 
still chugging and shaking energetically, 
and pulled away down the road. 

“Supper,’’ Grandma called. “I hear 
the folks coming. The beast can finish 
his nap by the fire while we eat.” 

After supper, after they hung their 
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stockings, after they heard the carolers 
singing under the windows, David and 
Rosemary went to their room to bed. 
They took Blitzen along with them. 

- “Now, no nonsense,” said Grandma. 
‘“‘He may come too I suppose, if he'll be 
quiet. But how is he to know when San- 
ta’ll be here for him? And won't he wake 
us all up then? J think he ought to wait 
outside.” 

“I will hear him,” said Blitzen. “And 
I needn’t wake anyone. I can go right 
through the window. My foot is all 
right again, you see.” 

So the deer lay down beneath the 
window. The last thing David and 
Rosemary saw from their cots was 
moonlight on his curving antlers, mak- 
ing them shine like silver. 

But much, much later, Rosemary 
heard in her sleep the music of sleigh 
bells. She turned and twisted until she 
managed to wake up. The house was 
cold, and she was snuggled far down in 
her blankets. As she put her head out, 
she saw a flash of gold through the win- 
dow. It was the shine of Blitzen’s shoes 
as he bounded. out. 

She tumbled from her bed and ran to 
the window. Outside she saw only the 
sparkling snow, the elms, and beyond 
them, the church, magically white in 
the moonlight. In the frosty Christmas 
air, she thought she heard the faintest 
echo of sleigh bells. 

David slept through it all. 
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By FANNIE R. BUCHANAN 
Illustrated by SANDRA JAMES 


The wolves wete bad that winter of 
1859 in Iowa. The snow was deep and 
they were hungry. At nights they hunt- 
ed in packs and we could hear them 
howling from down toward the timber 
more than two miles away. Sometimes 
they came closer to the house. Then 
Bounce would growl and whine to get 
out. Father would say, “Quiet, Bounce, 
that pack would make short work of 
you! Quiet! You stay safe inside.” 

The timber wolves carried off two of 
neighbor Allen’s half-grown pigs, and 
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the prairie wolves got most of Mrs. Al- 
len’s chickens. In pioneer days this was 
a great loss because all that folks had 
was what they brought west in their cov- 
ered wagons. We were glad that Father 
had made our sheds with tight doors 
and that he had thatched the wild grass 
heavily on the roofs. The sheds were 
small and the stock was crowded, but 
every animal was safe, even though 
there were wolf tracks in the snow out- 
side. 

Toward spring the nightly howling 
stopped. Father thought the pack had 
moved to the south where they were 
finding more prey. The snow melted 


and we saw no more tracks. We were so 


busy with our eight little pigs, our twin 
baby lambs, and Blossom’s new calf that 
Mother let us do our lessons at night so 
we could help Father all day. Now that 
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we could let the stock out again, we were 
pulling down the side walls of the 
crowded sheds to make them larger. 
Mother was planning to have twice as 
many chickens for next winter. The big 
gander and the three gray geese were 
happy to be outside. Every day they 
wandered down into the meadow. 

One morning before daylight, Bounce 
set up a great growling and whined to 
get out. Father opened the door and fol- 
lowed him with the gun. He found 
everything quiet and he said Bounce had 
just been having a bad dream. But when 
we went to feed the chickens, Joey’s pet 
hen was gone. That night Father made 
a bed for Bounce in a corner of the open 
chicken roost. Along toward daybreak 
he wakened us by barking and yelping 
wildly. Again Father got up and went 
out. Bounce came up from the meadow 
crying and wanted to follow Father into 
the house. Then we all got up. Mother 
lighted the lantern and we went out to 
the pens. One of the twin lambs was 
gone! 

Mother said, ““No fox could have car- 
ried away a lamb.” 

Father said, ‘““This is the work of a 
timber wolf, and a big one.” 

To comfort Joey 
and me, Mother 
hunted up an old 
bear trap and oiled 
the spring. Father set 
it by the gate and left 
the bars down. He 
fastened the trap by a 
chain to the post. In 
the night when 
Bounce began whin- 
ing and barking, we 
could hear the chain 
of the trap clanking. 
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Father took his gun saying, “I guess 
we've got the thief this time!’’ Soon we 
heard a shot and then no more noise. 
When Father came in he said, “We 
caught a big one, all right. I think that 
fellow could have carried off Blossom as 
well as her calf!” 

Next morning Joey and I measured 
the big gray wolf. He was sixty-nine 
inches from the tip of his wicked nose 
to the tip of his tail. What big cruel 
teeth he had! What powerful jaws! 

“There's a bounty on the scalp,” Fa- 
ther told us, ‘‘and that pelt is worth a 
good price. If you boys want to skin 
him, maybe Mother will divide with 
you,” and he winked at Mother. Mother 
touched the toe of her shoe against the 
great shaggy leg. “You may have the 
whole of it if you promise never to go 
wolf hunting down in the timber 
alone.” 

“We won't,” we promised. ‘““We won't 
need to. The bear trap got the thief!” 
But that evening, when the geese came 
up from the meadow, the youngest goose 
was not with them. 

Father was patting Bounce and he 
said, “There must be another wolf 
about, possibly the mate of the one we 
caught, but Bounce is no match for 
wolves. He must sleep in the house. I'll 
stand guard tonight, and then we must 
work fast and close up the sheds. We'll 
set the trap at the gate again, but I think 
the wolf will smell me and keep her dis- 
tance.” 

That night we didn’t sleep well. 
Mother kept going to the window, and 
she made hot coffee for Father when he 
came in to get warm at midnight. 

It was neighbor Doonan who wak- 
ened us about four o'clock. He lived 
five miles beyond the timber, and had 
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come for help. His wife was taken very 
sick and he wanted Mother to stay with 
her and their baby while he rode the 
twenty miles on into town to fetch the 
doctor. 

Father offered to ride Mr. Doonan’s 


watched them drive away. Then we 
tumbled back onto the bed just as we 
were, shoes and all. 

I was just beginning to get sleepy 
when Bounce began to growl. I ran to 
the window and there, right at the gate, 





“You must promise never to go wolf-hunting alone.” 


horse for the doctor and let Mr. Doonan 
take Mother over in our wagon. Father 
said he would stop by Allen’s on the 
way and send young Jim to stay with 
Joey and me while Mother was away. 
We boys were up and wide awake. We 
had pulled our clothes on, hoping to be 
taken along, but they told us to go back 
to sleep till Jim came. They shut 
Bounce in the kitchen to take care of us. 
Mr. Doonan was very anxious. He har- 
nessed the horses in a hurry, and by the 
time Father galloped away toward town 
Mother was climbing into the wagon. 
It was bright moonlight and we 
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was a big timber wolf. I could see her 
quite plainly, for the moon was still 
high in the west and in the east the sky 
was growing light. She looked even 
larger than the one we had trapped. Her 
eyes were like balls of fire. I guess she 
had heard Bounce growl, for her lips 
were drawn back in a snarl which 
showed her sharp teeth. What if she 
were after the other twin lamb! 

“Quiet, Bounce, quiet,” I whispered, 
and made him lie down while | hid be- 
hind Mother’s muslin curtains to 
watch. 

Just then Joey woke up. “Quick, 
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Neighbor Jim heard the shot. 


Joey,” I whispered, “here’s another wolf. 
Watch where she goes while I get the 
gun.” Father always kept the loaded gun 
on a rack above the door. But I had to 
carry the fireside bench over before I 
could reach high enough to get it down. 
“Hurry, Tommy, hurry,” Joey whis- 
pered. “She’s going over to the chicken 
roost.”” Pretty quick the chickens start- 
ed making a fuss, and then Joey saw the 
old wolf run toward the pasture with 
the big black rooster in her mouth. 
“Make Bounce stay in,” I ordered 
Joey. “He might get shot.” I felt very 
safe with Father’s gun in my hands. Joey 
made Bounce lie under the bed, and we 
sneaked out, closing the door quietly. 
The wind was blowing right toward us 
and that carried our scent away from the 
wolf. We didn’t make a bit of noise, and 
she didn’t know we were following. We 
saw her go around the straw stack, down 
toward the timber side of the field. 
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“I bet her den is in that stack,’”’ Joey 
said. “We'll hide in the straw till she 
comes out,’ I whispered. “Keep on this 
side with the wind and she won't smell 
us.” When we got to the stack, we 
crouched down to wait. I was hunched 
on one knee with the gun across the oth- 
er knee. Suddenly we heard a squawking 
noise, and then around the stack the big 
black rooster came staggering. 

The next instant, around came the 
wolf after him. That minute the gun 
went off in my hands. It kicked me flat 
on my back in the straw and knocked 
the breath out of me. It was all so quick 
I didn’t know what had happened till 
Joey was pushing the straw out of my 
face and yelling, “You got her! You hit 
her! You killed the old wolf!” 

Neighbor Jim, on his way to stay with 
us, Was cutting across to our place when 
he heard the shot. He started running 
fast. As he got nearer the house, he 
heard Bounce barking as if he had treed 
a buffalo and tearing around the kitch- 
en like a cyclone mixing with a blizzard. 
When he opened the door, Bounce tore 
off down the meadow like a prairie fire. 
Jim was after him still on the dead run. 

Suddenly he met the black rooster, 
looking as if it had been put through 
the grist mill, then he stumbled over 
the shotgun and ran into the dead wolf, 
but not a boy was in sight! 

All at once, out of a hole crawled 
Joey, holding a clawing, scratching wolf 
whelp in his bare hands. Close behind 
Joey, I came, my face and_ hands 
covered with blood, but holding on to 
another whelp. And after me came 
Bounce, holding a third cub by the 
scruff of the neck. 

“Go in and get one,’ I shouted. 
‘“There’s a whole litter of cubs in 
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there!”” But Jim grabbed Joey and me 
and shook us till our shirts ripped open. 
“You idiots! You dumb idiots! To crawl 
right into a wolf den!”’ He reached for 
the gun, but we raced off to the house to 
shut the cubs up. We wanted to keep 
them for pets. 

Jim called us idiots, but he didn't 
know what numbskulls we were till he 
found out we had shut the cubs in the 
cave among mother’s crocks of milk and 
pans of fresh eggs! 

We had to pull the straw stack to 
pieces to get the rest of the litter. ‘There 
were seven more cubs, and we were 
most of the morning catching them. We 
forgot we had had no breakfast. By noon 
we were as hungry as wolves ourselves 
and as scratched as though we had been 
crawling through a bramble patch. 

Every time we caught a cub we would 
race off to the cave to shut it up. Jim 
helped us carry the last one in, wrapped 







On the soft white snow 
there's a thin white track 
where a little mouse ran 
but didn’t come back,— 
for, close to some rocks 
where the tall weeds lean, 
the little mouse changed 
to a submarine! 
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in his coat to keep its claws padded. 
It was then he found the milk crocks 
upset and the eggs scrambled. He said 
we couldn't leave them there! 

We had a hard time finding another 
place. At last Joey had an idea. The 
washtub! But how could we keep them 
in it? In those days, spare boards were 
as scarce as fences and there wasn't a 
loose board on the place. At last we car- 
ried out the three benches from the 
house and turned them upside down 
over the top of the tub. 

By the time Father got back that 
night we boys had decided that wolves 
do not make good pets. Father said we 
had better make pelts of them instead. 
He said we had earned the bounty that 
was paid for scalps and a holiday be- 
sides. Then he patted my head and said 
there might even be bounty enough to 
buy a boy-sized rifle, though I had done 
very well with a man-sized gun. 







At the foot of a fir 

he ducked down under. 
Does he live in a house 
down there, I wonder, 
with a wreath on his door — 
for his friends to see, 
and a sprig of spruce 
for a Christmas tree? “ , 
—AILEEN FISHER 




















Book “Reviews 


THE ANGELS’ ALPHABET 
by Hilda van Stockum (Viking. $1.50, A 
child’s faith, a mother’s love, and an artist’s 
skill combine to make this a beautiful intro- 
duction to Biblical backgrounds. 





From “The Angels’ Alphabet” 


BILLY’S PICTURE 
by Margret and H. A. Rey (Harpers. $1). A 
small bunny’s problem, which might be any 
child’s problem, is solved with the help of his 
friends, a rooster, a duck and a 
poodle, an elephant and a porcupine. Like 
all the Rey books, this has a logical plot and 
a casual humorous twist. 


an owl 


THE JOLLY SEASON 
by Lilla Stirling (Scribners. $2). Christmas in 
Canada proved a most unusual vacation for 
the Sims family. Tim took along his pet frog, 
probably the only frog to travel so far on a 
Pullman, and later had many unforgettable 
days, skiing, going into the deep woods with 
lumberjacks, down into a gold mine, and 
cheering the winners at the New Year’s dog 
race. 
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MR. TOPPLE’S WISH 
by Audrey Chalmers (Viking. $1.50). Mr. 
‘Topple lived in the city, but he wasn’t happy, 
not even selling balloons, so he asked the ad- 
vice of the Wise Old Man. And that was the 
beginning of good luck for Mr. Topple. The 
book is full of gay pictures, as Mr. Topple’s 
wishes come true. 


SUSAN’S YEAR 
by Siddie Joe $2.25). 
Susan’s birthday wish was for a dog of her 
own, a home in the country, and a best friend. 


Johnson (Longmans. 


None of these wishes quite came true, but 
still it was a wonderful year, with friends, 
dogs, and a mystery solved. 


WILD FOLK AT THE POND 
by Carroll Lane Fenton (John Day. $2). If 
you are curious about the turtles and dragon- 
flies, the herons and crayfish, that live in or 


around the pond near your home, here you 
will find the facts about them. Dr. Fenton 
tells how they live and eat and bring up their 
babies. A useful handbook for school or home 
library. 





From “Wild Folk at the Pond” 


(Continued on page 46.) 
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CHRISTMAS 


By Robert Gasser, age 10 


I hear the bells, I hear them ring. 

I hear the children carols sing. 

I see a star shining bright, 

Which led the shepherds through the night. 
The star that led the rich and poor 

To the open stable door. 


SNow FuN 

By Virginia Carr, age 11 
The winds that blow 
Bring ice and snow, 
And snowballs then go flying. 
Snowballs are made, 
And through the snow we wade, 
And behind us snow forts are lying. 
Then comes the sun, 
With an end to our fun, 
And the snow men start crying. 


BUNNY 
By Jeanne Ardell Newkirk, age 10 


Bunny Rabbit was sitting in the grass one 
day, when Cicero Snake came along and said, 
“You'd better come to the other end of the 
woods. Hunters are coming here.” 
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“No, not I! I’m not a scaredy cat,” replied 
Bunny. 

“Okay!” said Cicero. “I'll just rustle along 
now.” 

So Bunny Rabbit kept on sitting until he 
heard a fluttering above him. He looked up 
and saw old Solomon Owl fluttering from 
tree to tree. 

“What's the matter?” asked Bunny. 

“Why, haven’t you heard? Hunters are 
coming, and we are all hiding at the end of 
the woods.” 

“Is that all?” said Bunny. “I’m not afraid 
of any old hunters.” 

“Well good-by,” said old Solomon Owl. “I 
must hurry to the end of the woods.” So Solo- 
mon Owl fluttered away. 

Now long after, Bunny heard a buzzing. 
And there was Bertha Bee. “What are you 
buzzing about?” asked Bunny. 

“Hunters are coming and I’m going to the 
end of the forest to hide,” answered Bertha 
Bee. 

“Ho-ho,” laughed Bunny, “no hunters will 
come to these woods.” 

“You may think what you will, but I’m 
going to the end of the woods to hide,” 
warned Bertha Bee, and with that she buzzed 
away. 
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Bunny sat down to rest. He was very tired 
and he quickly fell asleep. But in a short time 
he was awakened rudely by the baying of the 
hunters’ hounds. Bunny ran as fast as he 
could toward the end of the woods where all 
his friends had gone in safety. He jumped 
into the same hollow with Bertha Bee. 

“I thought you would be coming around 
soon,” said Bertha, as he joined her in hid- 
ing. 

“Oh well, I was wrong,” grumbled Bunny, 
“but you can’t blame a rabbit for that.” 

They stayed in the hollow all night and 
in the morning when the hunters were gone, 
all the animals moved back to their own end 
of the woods, and until this day, Bunny has 
always believed whatever old Solomon Owl 
says. 


FAIRIES 
By Bert Gibbons, age 8\% 


I'd rather be a fairy than a duck, quack, 
quack. 

I'd rather be a fairy than a duck, quack, 
quack. 

‘Cause a fairy’s very airy, and has nothing to 
carry. 

So I'd rather be a fairy than a duck, quack, 
quack. 


DAN CAME HoME For CHRISTMAS 
By Jane T. Thompson, age 10 


My story is about Dan, a Boston bull dog. 
He belonged to a family that loved him very 
much. Dan would have been a perfect dog, 
except for one bad habit. He would run 
away from home, sometimes for a few hours 
and sometimes for a day, or even two. 

This certain day was about a week before 
Christmas. Dan had not been seen for about 
five hours. Everyone began to get very wor- 
ried. The days passed, but still no Dan. The 
third day after he had disappeared a search 
was made. All the neighbors were questioned, 
but no one had seen Dan. 
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The night before Christmas came, but 
everyone was sad because they all missed Dan. 

About five o'clock the next morning the 
family was awakened by a scratch at the back 
door. When the door was opened, there was 
Dan. His head was bleeding. He had been 
shot! His sad eyes looked up at each member 
of the family and then closed for the last 
time. The trail of blood on the white snow 
Showed how he had dragged himself. Dan 
came home for Christmas. 


SANTA CLAus 
By Lou Savage, age 10 


Santa Claus with his beard so white, 

His big round stomach rolls with delight. 

His eyes sparkle, his cheeks glow 

As he dances in the snow. 

He says, as he rides from the light, 

“Merry Christmas to all, and a very good 
night.” 


Words and music of 
90 favorite songs! 
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MERICAN 


FOLK SONGS 
FOR CHILDREN 


@mp By RUTH CRAWFORD SEEGER. Any- 
one can play the simple arrangements, every- 
body likes these tuneful, traditional melodies. 
Based on the author's use of American folk 
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material in nursery schools and at home. A 
large, beautifully illustrated book. 
Any age, $4.00 





Full-size patterns for 
clothes and furniture 


OW roMAKE 
DOLLS AND 
DOLL HOUSES 


@e By TINA LEE. Simple construction 
methods, with materials out of mother’s scrap 
box. For all little girls who like to make, 
dress, and play with dolls. Two-color iilus- 
trations. Ages 7-12, $2.25 








aap Send for 32-page catalog of books for boys and girls 
DOUBLEDAY JR. BOOKS, Dept. SP, Garden City, N.Y: 
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PENGUINS THE Macic TREE 


By David Gauss, age 9 By John Booss, age 9 
Penguins live at the South Pole. Once upon a time, there was a peddler who 
Penguins live at zoos. was very poor. When he went peddling one 
But I think that penguins should live wher- day, a kind old lady gave him some seeds, 
ever they choose. and told him.if he planted them he would 

Of all animals, I like penguins best. get a happy surprise. 

They look fine in their coats and vests. The peddler thanked the old lady and 
hurried away to find a spot in which to plant 
Tue First CHRISTMAS the seeds. After a while he found an open 


meadow and planted the seeds. In a minute, 


Se S F 8 ‘ 
ee Se, a up sprang a tree. The peddler did not know 


When the angels flew it, but the tree was magic. 
Around the earth The tree was loaded with toys. There was 
To tell the shepherds a funny costume, too. And do you know 
Of Jesus’ birth, what? On the very top branches were eight 
It was the first Christmas night. reindeer and a sleigh! 

A thought came to the peddler’s mind. He 
When the Three Kings said to himself, “I cannot use these toys, but 
Of Orient the children can. I know what I will do. I'll 
Round little Jesus put them in children’s homes on Christmas 
Closely bent, Eve, and they will get them on Christmas 
It was the first Christmas night. Day. I'll call myself Santa Claus.” 
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Horses By Suzy McKee, age 8 





DECORATE YOUR TREE sy Lavapa 







3. Collect several strips of rib- 
bonette and tie them in a bunch. 

















4. The ends are curled by 


1. MATERIALS NEEDED: pulling the ribbonette _be- 


brightly colored cello- tween the knife and your 


thumb. Then tie the 
curled pompoms to 


phane, tissue paper, rib- 
bonette, water  coiors, 
scissors, dull knife, can- 
dies, nuts, apples and 
oranges. 


nuts and candy, or 
tie bows on branches 
and attach ornaments 
with string. 












2. Cut circles of cellophane and 
tissue in which to wrap the fruit 
and candies. Tie at top with a 
bit of string, leaving ends of 
paper in sort of a ruff. Decorate 
by painting faces or designs over 
the wrapped nuts and fruits. 











on Jokes 


rey George! ™ 


If you would like to see some of your own 
jokes in print, remember to send them in 
to George, c/o Story Parade, 200 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. We'll use as 
many as we can. 

Jill: Do you feel like a cup of coffee this 

morning? 
Jack: Why, no. Do I look like one? 
—Sheila Newcombe 


A ragged little boy asked a kind old lady 
for a quarter so that he could go to see his 
family. 

“And where is your family, my boy?” 
asked the old lady as she gave him his 
quarter. 

“At the movies!” answered the boy as he 
disappeared around the corner. 

—Barbara Ann Bross 


STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT, CIRCULA- 
TION, ETC., REQUIRED BY THE ACT OF CONGRESS OF 
August 24, 1912, as amended by the acts of March 3, 1933, and July 2, 
1946 of Story Parade published monthly at Poughkeepsie, N. Y., for 
September 16, 1948, State of New York, County of Dutchess, ss: 
Before me, a public in and for the State and county aforesaid, 

personally appeared Richard Small, who, having been duly sworn according to 

law, deposes and says that he is the Business Manager of Story Parade 

and that the following is, to the best of his knowledge and belief, a 

true statement of the ownership, management (and if a daily, weekly, semi- 

weekly, or triweekly newspaper, the circulation), etc., of the aforesaid pub- 
lication for the date shown in the above caption, required by the act of 

August 24, 1912, as amended by the acts of March 3, 1933 and July 2, 1946 

(section 537, Postal Laws and Regulations), printed on the reverse of this 

form, to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, editor, managing 
editor, and business managers are: Publisher, Story Parade, Inc., Poughkeepsie, 
N.Y.; Editor, Barbara Nolen, New York City; Managing Editor, Lockie Parker, 
New York City; Business Manager, Richard Small, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 

2. That the owner is: Story Parade, Inc., Poughkeepsie, N. Y., Emil 
Stremlau, (holds 100% of stock) 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and other security holders 
owning or holding 1 per cent or more of total amount of bonds, mortgages, 
or other securities are: None. 

4- That the two paragraphs next above, giving the names of the 
owners, stockholders, and security holders, if any, contain not only the list 
of stockholders and security holders as they appear upon the books of the 
company but also, in cases where the stockholder or security holder appears 
upon the books of the company as trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, 
the name of the person or corporation for whom such trustee is acting, is 
give ; also that the said two graphs contain statements embracing gf- 

t’s full knowledge and belief as to the circumstances and conditions un 
which stockholders and security holders who do not appear upon the books 
of the company as trustees, hold stock and securities in a capacity other than 
that of a bona fide owner; and this affiant has no reason to believe that any 
other person, association, or corporation has any interest direct or indirect 
in the said stock, bonds, or other securities than as so stated by him. 

(Signed) RICHARD SMALL 
Business Manager 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 16th day of September, 1948 
PERCY F. JORDAN 
(My Commission Expires March 30, 1949) 
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BLUEBERRIES FOR SAL 
by Robert McCloskey (Viking. $1.50). A little 
girl and a baby bear change places in a blue- 
berry patch, with comical complications. Mr. 
McCloskey must have had a good time, too, 
making the pictures. 


RICARDO’S WHITE HORSE 
by Alice G. Kelsey (Longmans. $2.25). In 
Puerto Rico, horses are usually work animals, 
patient and sturdy, so it’s no wonder Ricar- 
do’s father objected to the wild white pony 
that Uncle Jose gave him. But when life was 
full of sorrow, then the little white horse be- 
came a hero for all the family, and the father 
learned to laugh. 


JEFF ROBERTS, RAILROADER 
by Edward Ford (McCrae Smith. $2.50). Put 
this on your list for fathers and sons who like 
railroading. It’s a vocational story, first of all, 
rich in intimate details of railroad yards at 
night, but it’s a human story, too, of a boy’s 
apprenticeship on freight train and express. 


THE WOULD-BE-GOODS 
by E. Nesbit. (Coward, McCann. $2.50). It is 
a simple thing to try to be good, but as every 
child knows, that isn’t as easy as some grown- 
ups think. And when eight children all try to 
be good at the same time, it’s not surprising if 
some adventures result. 


LEGION TOURNEY 
by Wilfred McCormick (Putnam. $2). This is 
another baseball story about Bronc Burnett, 
with many exciting moments when the team 
has to beat a “jinx” and their opponents. 


NEHRU OF INDIA 
by Cornelia Spencer (John Day. $2.50). The 
story of a great leader’s rise to fame, through 
prison and political persecution. It is more 
about his family than his politics, but the im- 
portant differences between Nehru’s beliefs 
and Gandhi's are explained. 
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My Diary 


Written and illustrated by MARGARET O‘BRIEN 


who are her daily companions. 


Introduction by LIONEL BARRYMORE 


The fascinating story of a wonderful year in the life of 
America’s youngest and best-loved screen star. She writes 
» with humor and lively imagination, about the day by 
p day happenings at home, at school, at work in the studio 
and radio—and of the stars and other famous personages 
$1.75 


Matilda’s Buttons 


By MABEL LEIGH HUNT 


Illustrated by ELINORE BLAISDELL 


The author of The Double Birthday Present has never 
written a lovelier or more warm-hearted story. Little girls 
will be enchanted with the things that happened to 
Matilda when she wore the frock-with-the-wonderful- 
buttons on her train ride to visit her two Quaker great- 
aunts. $1.75 
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By JANE TOMPKINS 
Illustrated by NATALIE NORTON 


Nantucket flavor. 
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Two Pennies Overboard 


This delightful story of a boy’s and girl’s summer adven- 
ture on Nantucket is full of the sights and sounds, the 
traditions and history, and the present brightness of life 
on that island. The author actually wrote the book on 
the island and the 20 illustrations also capture the true 
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HARCOURT, BRACE 
Books for Young Readers 

















RUNAWAY 
ROCKING 

| HORSE 

ICES By LILIAN ROBERTSON 


Bright colors and childlike 
humor make a gay picture 
book which will delight the 
very young. Ages 4-8. $1.75 
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Like a kangaroo = 
this BIG book has 
CF iittie book tucked 


inside 


N the left you see a picture of 

two books about two farmers. 

The tittte book about Farmer Littie 

is tucked in an envelope on the front 

of the BIG book about FARMER 
BIG. 

When you open the BIG book 
you'll see a BIG color picture on 
every page. And you'll read the 
story of the BIGGEST farmer in 
the whole world. He’s so big that an 
egg looks like a jelly bean in his BIG 
hand. And he has a BIG problem 
to solve. 





When you open the iitte book 
you'll see a titte color picture on 
every page. And you'll read about 
the tittiess farmer in the whole world. 
He’s so tittle he sleeps in a match box. 


a — . y) , , 
SS 5) ae a4? ‘ Whether you yourself are BIG 
| OF *=titte you'll have fun with 
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Big Farmer Big 


And LITTLE FARMER LITTLE 


By Kathryn and Byron Jackson ® Illustrated by Feodor Rojankovsky ® Both books 
together: $1.00 © A Big-and-Little Golden Book published by Simon and Schuster 
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wise men bring gifts that will give joy on that day and 
long, long after. What better choice for your young 
friends than STORY PARADE which will come with 
fresh pleasures month after month! 

We have some fine plans for 1949—the new serial, 
SO DEAR TO MY HEART, from the Disney movie just re- 
leased, more hilarious adventures of Soapy Smith, the 
Merry Mice and Globi the Fun-maker, true stories 
about Washington and Daniel Boone, a square dance, 
a play, puzzles, games, jokes, and things-to-make. Yes, 
and Wilfrid Bronson back again with more fascinating 
facts about animals. 


A Chkuestinas card send ath Cee. 6 yf l subsection. 





Give this coupon to your bookshop or 


Mail to Story Parade, Poughkeepsie, New York ORDER NOW 


Please send ears subscription to: 
’ P $7.00 for3 years (30 big issues) 


$5.00 for2 years (20 big issues) 


$3.00 forlyear (10 big issues) 














